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ABSTRACT KEYWORDS 

Since the terrorist attacks of 9/11, Jihadist organizations such as al-Qaeda in Identification; Jihadism; 
the Arabian Peninsula (AQAP) have focused increasingly on motivating _thetoric; tactics; technical 
unaffiliated individuals in the United States and Western countries to communication 

carry out lone-wolf attacks in their home countries. To this end, many 

Jihadist organizations produce what is known as tactical technical commu- 

nication. Jihadist tactical technical communication persuades individuals to 

act by creating identification between individuals and audiences, and by 

associating terrorist tactics with everyday practices such as cooking. 


Introduction 


Jihadism is the belief that “armed confrontation with political rivals is a theologically legitimate and 
instrumentally efficient method for socio-political change” (Ashour, 2011, p. 379). Since the terrorist 
attacks of 9/11, global Jihadist organizations such as al-Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula (AQAP) 
have focused increasingly on motivating unaffiliated individuals in the United States and Western 
countries to carry out lone-wolf attacks in their home countries (Jenkins, 2010). To this end, many 
global Jihadist organizations produce what Kimball (2006) terms tactical technical communication: 


As technology becomes further integrated into our daily lives, however, we should expect to see not only more 
complex user interactions involving institutional technical communication, but also more technical commu- 
nication happening outside, between, and through corporations and other institutions. Understanding this 
development is an essential step in conceptualizing a technical communication for a postindustrial world. 


(p. 67) 


Even as the Department of Homeland Security (DHS), the National Security Agency (NSA), and 
other institutions develop sophisticated strategies to weaken the reach of global Jihadist organiza- 
tions, these organizations reach unaffiliated audiences through online, English-language media. For 
example, the self-declared Islamic State in Iraq and al-Shaam (ISIS) sponsors more than 20,000 
affiliated Twitter accounts (Berger & Morgan, 2015); al-Qaeda publishes Inspire, a free, online, 
English-language magazine dedicated to Jihadist topics. Operating “outside, between, and through” 
established institutions, Jihadist tactical technical communication reaches general audiences despite 
institutional strategies to contain the threat of home-grown terrorism (see, e.g., Calamur, 2016). 

Perhaps the most notorious example of Jihadist tactical technical communication is the series of 
bomb-making instructions presented in AQAP’s Inspire magazine. Authored by a pseudonymous 
entity named “the AQ Chef,” these instructions provide detailed step-by-step instructions for 
constructing improvised explosive devices (IEDs) out of ordinary household materials. The AQ 
Chef's instructions include “recipes” for making pressure cooker bombs, pipe bombs, firebombs, car 
bombs, and hand grenades, along with advice on turning a kitchen stove into a bomb (AQ Chef, 
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2014b, p. 64). What these instructions have in common is that they equip unaffiliated readers who 
have no formal training in terrorist tactics with the capacity to attack America and the West from 
“within” (AQ Chef, 2014a, p. 70). The AQ Chef's instructions have been linked to multiple terrorism 
plots in the United States and abroad (Lemieux, Brachman, Levitt, & Wood, 2014). The 2013 
terrorist attack in Boston, Massachusetts, used a pressure cooker bomb described by the AQ Chef 
(Speckhard, 2013). More recently, the 2016 San Bernadino, California, terrorist attack deployed three 
devices prepared according to the AQ Chef's instructions; however, these devices failed to detonate 
at the scene of the attack. Because the San Bernardino attackers pledged allegiance to ISIS, not al- 
Qaeda, the San Bernardino attack is a striking example of the AQ Chef's widespread appeal 
(Joscelyn, 2015). By reaching diverse audiences “outside, between, and through” the boundaries of 
established groups, the AQ Chef's instructions pose a continuing threat to global security. 

However, most counterterrorism experts agree that simply having access to Jihadist media 
content does not guarantee that an individual will act (Brachman, 2008). Although English-language 
Jihadist content is readily available online, stark geographic, political, and cultural divisions separate 
the authors of Jihadist content from target audiences in the West. Furthermore, many of these 
divisions are created or exacerbated by institutional strategies specifically designed to deter indivi- 
duals from participating in Jihadist activities. For example, the United States and other countries are 
engaged in a transnational “war on terror”; American political rhetoric widely associates global 
Jihadist groups with fear, repression and “evil” (see, e.g., Zhang, 2007). Within this milieu, many 
individuals who encounter Jihadist media online perceive this content as suspicious and harmful. 
Apart from this political messaging, post-9/11 security measures pose pragmatic difficulties for 
would-be Jihadists. It is well known that the DHS and NSA monitor the purchase of materials that 
could be used to make an IED. Communication channels are also monitored, thus limiting the 
aspiring Jihadist’s access to guidance from more experienced peers in a global Jihadist organization. 
Then, even if an individual manages to construct an IED, heightened security measures in public 
areas deter and prevent attacks. Ultimately, the counterterrorism strategies of various institutions 
drive a wedge between global Jihadist organizations and unaffiliated audiences. The authors of 
Jihadist technical communication must overcome these preexisting divisions to persuade at least 
some individuals to follow instructions for planning and carrying out an attack. 

In this article I ask how Jihadist tactical technical communication persuades readers to act—to 
read, follow and share instructions presented in the pages of magazines like Inspire. To address this 
question, I first review relevant scholarship from terrorism studies and technical communication, 
including scholarship in both fields related to instructions. I then overview two relevant concepts: 
tactics and identification. The body of the article describes the AQ Chef's instructions and examines 
how these instructions produce identification by “naming and defining” situations for audiences 
(Foss, 2004, p. 70). The conclusion suggests implications for terrorism, counterterrorism, and tactical 
technical communication. 


Literature review 
Terrorism as a multifaceted problem 


In a 2014 article, Marc Sageman (2014) asks: “What leads a person to turn to political violence?” (p. 
565). This question drives much scholarship in terrorism studies, an “ever-expanding” field encom- 
passing academic research (Jarvis & Lister, 2014; Sageman, 2014), government-sponsored research 
(Berger & Morgan, 2015), and innovations from the private sector (Rosemont, 2014). Ultimately, the 
interplay of individual and group factors leading to terrorism, compounded with experts’ diverse 
perspectives, makes a “consensus answer” unlikely (Stern, 2014, p. 607). And there is exigent need 
for even greater diversity in the field. Consider Jihadism, a form of terrorism that has perplexed 
scholars and policy makers since the 9/11 attacks. As Iranian sociologist Farhad Khosrokhavar 
(2013) argues, much of the existing research on Jihadism is authored by Western researchers 
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working primarily from textual sources. Thus, terrorism studies is constrained by “a lack of under- 
standing of Islamic culture” (p. 6). For example, the term Jihad is rich with cultural meanings that 
may not be apparent to Western academics. Jihad means “struggle” in Arabic (Kabbani & Hendricks, 
n.d.); its multiple meanings have evolved across continents and over centuries (Ahmad, 2009; 
Ashour, 2011; Hasan, 2002; Mamdani, 2002; Venkatraman, 2007). Western scholars who fail to 
understand these nuances risk eliding key differences between local, regional, and global movements 
labeled “Jihadist” (Sedgwick, 2015, pp. 34-37). More terrorism research is needed from scholars 
working from “within Islam,” who read original texts, who spend time living in the Muslim world, 
and who may interact with fundamentalist circles (Khosrokhavar, 2013, p. 6; see also; Riaz & Fair, 
2010). 

Moreover, Jihadist organizations employ diverse recruitment strategies (Novenario, 2016), leading 
interested individuals to a range of roles within organizations. Of particular interest is the so-called 
leaderless Jihad described by Sageman (2008) and advocated by al-Qaeda leader Abu Musab al-Suri. 
Leaderless Jihad consists of small groups of self-radicalized individuals, or “bunches of guys” 
(Sageman, 2008), who plan and carry out terrorist attacks—often without ties to terrorist organiza- 
tions. Although “leaderless” Jihad appears to be gaining popularity, scholars continue to debate the 
relative threat posed by lone self-radicalized individuals (Helfstein, 2012), leaderless small groups 
(Sageman, 2008), and centralized terrorist leadership (Hoffman, 2007b). Moreover, competing and/ 
or affiliated organizations such as al-Qaeda, the ISIS organization, Boko Haram, and Jabhat al-Nusra 
add yet another layer of complexity (see, e.g., Hoffman, 2007b; Zelin, 2014). Demographic factors 
also play a role; for example, disaffected youth (Sparago, 2007), unemployed individuals 
(Hegghammer, 2006), and incarcerated populations (Guitiérrez, Jordan, & Trujillo, 2008) may be 
more vulnerable to radicalization. In short, it is difficult to define what “leads” people to political 
violence, even with respect to Jihadism (Stern, 2014). 

One emerging trend among terrorist groups is the sophisticated use of online platforms to spread 
political violence. Online platforms afford terrorist groups “a virtual sanctuary to compensate for 
their loss of physical sanctuaries” (Hoffman, 2007a, para. 7). The number of monitored terrorist 
websites and social media accounts is rising, from about 2,600 websites in 2003 to more than 8,000 
websites in 2012 (Weimann, 2012, p. 76). Many of these sites are devoted to loosely affiliated and/or 
competing Jihadist organizations. The ISIS organization notoriously leverages Twitter to promote its 
apocalyptic worldview and recruit potential supporters (Berger, 2015; Calamur, 2016; Magdy, 
Darwish, & Weber, 2016). Once an interested individual follows an ISIS-affiliated account, 
Twitter’s algorithm guides the user toward similar content in a process of “mediated discovery” 
(Berger, 2015, p. 65). AQAP’s online magazine, Inspire, is similarly designed to guide unaffiliated 
individuals through the process of self-radicalization (Sivek, 2013) and encourage “lone-wolf” attacks 
(Rudner, 2016). It is important to note that terrorist websites have evolved alongside physical groups 
and networks; for instance, Dauber (2014) argues that al-Qaeda’s migration online has made its core 
membership even more important to the organization’s brand image (p. 137; see also Stern, 2014, p. 
609). By utilizing a combination of physical and online resources, terrorist groups have expanded 
opportunities for planning and implementing political violence. 

Of particular concern is terrorist organizations’ capacity for online training. Radicalization is not 
enough to cause political violence; some radicalized individuals are content to remain “Jihobbyist” 
spectators to terrorist activities (Brachman, 2008). To carry out attacks, audiences require “mission- 
specific” instruction (Rudner, 2016, p. 7); such training “enable[s] an individual to become a bona 
fide terrorist” (Forest, 2006, p. xii). Perhaps no platform serves this function more effectively than 
AQAP’s Inspire magazine (see, e.g., Lemieux et al., 2014; Rudner, 2016; Weimann, 2012). The 
magazine’s Open Source Jihad section provides detailed, step-by-step instructions for crafting home- 
made explosives and other forms of do-it-yourself (DIY) terrorism (see, e.g., Hoffman, 2007a; 
Rudner, 2016; Veilleux-Lepage, 2014; Weimann, 2012). Inspire’s instructions serve to instigate 
political violence by “increas[ing] the motivation” of interested readers, while “lowering the skill- 
based barrier” (Veilleux-Lepage, 2014). Scholars have linked Inspire’s series on bomb making to 
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terrorist attacks in the United States and United Kingdom (Weimann, 2012), as well as to “a wide 
range of bungled plots and random violence” that pose a continuing challenge to law enforcement 
(Watts, 2015, para. 11). However, while Inspire’s instructions have been linked to plots and attacks, 
there has been little analysis of how these instructions prepare and persuade readers to carry out 
such acts of political violence. For instance, how do Inspire’s instructions overcome readers’ lack of 
knowledge about topics such as explosives, and how do the instructions motivate at least some 
individuals to carry out dangerous attacks? Further exploration of these questions will shed light on 
the instructions that deliver online terrorist training, and the role of these instructions in spreading 
political violence. 


Instructions as rhetorical documents 


One potentially fruitful starting point for conceptualizing the relationship between terrorism and 
instructions is the field of technical communication. Perhaps no genre is more central to the field 
than instructions (Selber, 2010; Tebeaux, 2010). As rhetorical and functional documents, instructions 
play a key role in the rhetorical transfer of knowledge. Instructions disseminate procedural knowledge 
to audiences (Harris, 1983; Paradis, 1991), especially in situations where users cannot rely on their own 
“common sense” (Dobrin, 1985, p. 30). As James Paradis (1991) once noted, “Many technologies of 
health, explosives, and computers with complex protocols would be unfathomable without the 
systematic learning made possible by manuals” (p. 264). Instructions also reflect the cultural milieu 
in which they circulate (Ding, 2010; Lipus, 2006) and represent ostensibly neutral values associated 
with technology such as clarity (Miller, 1979) and expediency (Katz, 1992). Thus, instructions from the 
past also serve as historical records, documenting developments such as women’s contributions to 
science and technology (Durack, 1997; Hallenbeck, 2012; Tebeaux, 1999, 2010). 

Much of the scholarship on instructions focuses on institutional context; this is especially true of 
technical communication scholarship that predates the widespread adoption of the Internet (see, e.g., 
Dobrin, 1985; Miles & Cottle, 2010). Instructions fulfill a number of “strategic” objectives for institutions 
(Kimball, 2006, p. 71). Instructions establish protocols and procedures, asserting authority over users 
(Karreman, Ummelen, & Steehouder, 2005), while lessening the organization’s legal liability by fulfilling a 
“duty to warn or instruct” (Dobrin, 1985; Todd, 2014, p. 407). Effective instructions also “motivate 
compliance” with the procedures they describe (Lipus, 2006, p. 145; Wright, 1981). Although institutions 
design instructions to fulfill these strategic objectives, many users prefer to proceed by trial and error as 
opposed to consulting documents (Reder, Charney, & Morgan, 1986). Thus, to paraphrase Dobrin 
(1985), the best strategic instructions are “swallowed easily and digested quickly” (p. 121); a great deal 
of technical communication research is dedicated to understanding the users’ preferences and designing 
instructions accordingly (Loorbach, Steehouder, & Taal, 2006; van der Meij & van der Meij, 2013). 

Alongside scholarship on “strategic” or institutional instructions, a newer thread of technical 
communication scholarship focuses on “tactical” instructions in extra-organizational contexts 
(Bellwoar, 2012; Hallenbeck, 2012; Kimball, 2006; Van Ittersum, 2014). Tactical technical commu- 
nication operates “outside, between, and through” institutional strategies, at times resisting or 
subverting them (Kimball, 2006, p. 67). It often serves user-centered ends such as facilitating user 
participation and agency (Ding, 2009; Hallenbeck, 2012; Johnson, 1998; Koerber, 2006). Although 
tactical technical communication predates the advent of the Internet, it has proliferated in online 
environments. For example, Instructables, YouTube tutorials, and enthusiast publications are all 
common forms of tactical technical communication. Some tactical instructions exhibit rhetorical 
features that would be considered unconventional by institutional standards (Van Ittersum, 2014). 
For instance, many tactical instructions rely on personal narrative to “an account of craft” (Van 
Ittersum, 2014, pp. 237-243; see also Kimball, 2006). In an extrainstitutional or tactical context, such 
personal narratives strike a balance between authority and independence, establishing the author’s 
credibility (see, e.g., Mackiewicz, 2010) by describing “how I did it” rather than “here’s how it is/was 
done” (Kimball, 2006, p. 64). Users participate actively in rating and circulating tactical instructions 
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—a role that social media facilitates (Ding, 2009; Morain & Swarts, 2012; Potts, 2013; Selber, 2010). 
Many users become tactical producers (Johnson, 1998), remaking technology and documentation for 
their own purposes (Bellwoar, 2012; Hallenbeck, 2012; Kimball, 2006). Thus, tactical technical 
communication refigures the author-user relationship in ways that empower users. 

But, to the author’s knowledge, no existing technical communication scholarship has closely 
examined tactical instructions related to terrorism. This article extends and complements terrorism 
studies of Jihadism by analyzing the bomb-making instructions presented in Inspire as a case of 
Jihadist tactical technical communication. 


Tactics and identification 


Although Jihadist organizations hold various religious, political, and ideological objectives, the 
purpose of Jihadist tactical technical communication is to motivate acts of lone-wolf terrorism and 
spread terrorist tactics “inside America” and the West (AQ Chef, 2014b, p. 64). Instead of engaging 
in conventional warfare, Jihadist organizations rely on terrorist methods such as bombings, shoot- 
ings, and other surprise attacks designed to induce fear in the target population; a great deal of 
counterterrorism research focuses on strategies for predicting and preventing such attacks (see, e.g., 
Bjorgo, 2013). One useful framework for understanding how tactics proliferate is de Certeau’s (1988) 
distinction between strategies and tactics (pp. 34-39). According to de Certeau, strategies represent 
the calculated, place-based operations of established institutions (de Certeau, 1988, p. 36). For 
instance, the NSA’s monitoring of metadata inside the United States offers a contemporary example 
of a counterterrorism strategy. Countless institutional strategies structure and impinge upon the 
everyday life of individuals; tactics propagate within this milieu. Unlike strategies, which operate 
from a fixed location, tactics “poach” creatively on existing structures (de Certeau, 1988, p. xii): 
available products, opportune moments, and the operations of established institutions offer fertile 
material for the propagation of tactics. For de Certeau (1998), the everyday practice of cooking 
constitutes a tactical practice because it involves making creative use of everyday products to suit the 
demands of different guests, occasions and situations. Illicit activities such as terrorism are also 
tactical in character. Because tactics “poach” on existing structures (de Certeau, 1988, p. xii), 
successful tactical communication does not merely persuade readers to follow a set of instructions. 
It also equips people with the flexibility to adapt practices and procedures to the affordances and 
demands of a given moment. Thus, it is not surprising that terrorist tactics continue to evolve in 
response to the institutional strategies developed by NSA, DHS, and other powerful organizations 
(Gaibulloev, Sandler, & Santifort, 2012). 

To successfully motivate attacks, Jihadist tactical technical communication must persuade at least 
some individuals to follow instructions for planning and carrying out attacks, such as the bomb-making 
instructions presented in Inspire. One useful framework for understanding how authors persuade 
audiences is Burke’s (1959) concept of identification. According to Burke, identification is rooted in 
the universal condition of division; if people “were not apart from each other, there would be no need for 
the rhetorician to proclaim their unity” (p. 22). The specific contours of division vary widely across 
rhetorical situations. Institutional strategies intentionally produce many of the divisions that separate 
Jihadist authors and unaffiliated audiences, as discussed in the introduction to this article. Rhetoricians 
overcome division through a process that Burke (1959) terms “identification”: 


A is not identical with his colleague, B. But insofar as their interests are joined, A is identified with B. Or he may 
identify himself with B even when their interests are not joined, if he assumes that they are, or is persuaded to 
believe so. (p. 20) 


Rhetoricians produce identification by demonstrating what Burke (1959) terms “consubstantial- 
ity”; successful rhetoricians persuade audiences that the interests, beliefs, values, attitudes or proper- 
ties of both parties “are joined.” For Burke, the terms identification, persuasion, and consubstantiality 
are synonymous: “You persuade a man only insofar as you can talk his language by speech, gesture, 
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tonality, order, image, attitude, idea, identifying your ways with his” (p. 55). Thus, the concept of 
identification offers a useful framework for conceptualizing how Jihadist tactics proliferate: Jihadist 
tactical communication is persuasive to the extent that it bridges preexisting divisions and demon- 
strates consubstantiality with the unaffiliated target audience. 


Overview of the AQ Chef's instructions 


To investigate how Jihadist tactical technical communication persuades and motivates audiences, 
this article examines a series of seven articles on bomb making presented in AQAP’s Inspire 
magazine. Authored by a pseudonymous entity named “the AQ Chef” and addressed to the reader 
as a lone mujahid (fighter), these articles provide instructions for preparing and detonating various 
IEDs “inside America” (AQ Chef, 2014b, p. 64). Thus, the AQ Chef's instructions constitute Jihadist 
tactical technical communication. The AQ Chef's instructions appear in approximately every other 
issue of Inspire; in the issues where these instructions appear, the Table of Contents draws attention 
to this popular feature (see Figure 1) 

The first article in the series is titled “Make a Bomb in the Kitchen of Your Mom” (AQ Chef, 
2010a, pp. 33-40); this article provides an example of the structure and style of the AQ Chef's 
instructions. Like the other articles in the series, this article plays on the theme of cooking. The 
author is a “Chef”; the articles constitute “recipes” for preparing IEDs using ingredients and 
equipment borrowed from the kitchen (p. 33). After a brief introduction explaining the purpose 
of the project (i.e, making a homebuilt bomb), the article describes the “ingredients” or materials 
used to construct the device (p. 34). Next, the article provides detailed step-by-step instructions the 


The AQ Chef is back and 
this time goes into an easy 
method of causing de- 
struction to a building. 


Figure 1. Table of contents. Blue, bold-faced font and an image of a demolished building call attention to the AQ Chef's article on 
destroying buildings. Source: AQ Chef (2010b). 
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rash we 


Pour some of the inflammable substance into the ently in order not to tear the filament, which is 
sitive. The device would not explode if th 


. Insert the lamp into the pipe with the wires sticking out 
Fill in the pipe with the inflammable substance. Avoid having any of the substance on the treads of the pipe so 
that it won't ignite when closing the pipe. 


Wrap tape around the pip close the hole which was drilled into the pipe only leaving the 5 Sticking out 
‘ closing any gaps in the pipe hole — and not be wrapped over them 


Figure 2. Making a pipe bomb. The AQ Chef outlines four simple steps for preparing the device; close-up images of the process 
accompany the written instructions. Source: AQ Chef (2010a). 


The pressurized cooker is the most effective method. Glue the 
shrapnel to the inside of the 
pressurized cooker then fill in 
the cooker with the inflammable 
material. Insert the prepared lamp 
into the inflammable material 


gently in order not to break the 

filament of the lamp. Then have 

the wires sticking out of the hole 

in the lid of the or, Wrap 

some tape around the hole to seal any openings and connect the wires to the 
electric source in the same way as we did with the iron pipe 


Figure 3. A variation on the pipe bomb. Any container that holds pressurized gases can be used to build a bomb; this image 
depicts a pressure cooker bomb as one example of a variation. Source: AQ Chef (2010a). 


“preparation” of the device, the electricity source, shrapnel, and the timing mechanism (pp. 34-39). 
Each step consists of a clear, close-up image and a simple explanatory sentence (see Figure 2). 

Thus, the “preparation” steps are consistent with traditional or “streamlined-step” technical 
instructions (Farkas, quoted in Van Ittersum, 2014). Although the focus of the article is on pipe 
bombs, the “preparation” steps also include variations such as pressure cooker bombs (see Figure 3). 
The article concludes with instructions for “setting the clock” to control the timing of an attack, and 
tips on detonating the device in a crowded area (p. 40). Although the AQ Chef’s instructions cover a 
variety of devices (car bombs, firebombs, etc.), all seven instructions loosely adhere to this “recipe”- 
like structure. 


Poaching on the language of cooking 


One salient feature of the AQ Chef's instructions is the repetition of words and phrases related to 
cooking. Repeating specific terms or “key terms” is a specific identification strategy described by 
Burke (1937, 1954, 1957), and Foss (2004). In this strategy, the rhetorician never directly asserts 
consubstantiality with the audience. Instead, he or she selects terms that “name and define” 
situations for audiences (Foss, 2004, p. 70). The terms chosen by the rhetorician function as 
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“terministic screens” that shape perceptions of reality (Burke, 1966, p. 45; Foss, 2004, p. 71). Thus, by 
establishing a shared conceptual vocabulary of key terms, the rhetorician creates consubstantiality 
with the audience. According to Burke (1966) and Foss (2004), the repetition of key terms is also 
inherently persuasive; each term suggests “a creative strategy” for dealing with the situation, and 
compels audiences to act (Foss, 2004, p. 70). Thus, viewed through a Burkean lens, the repetition of 
terminology related to cooking in the AQ Chef's instructions constitutes a powerful identification 
strategy. Cooking-related terms function as “terministic screens” that draw attention to opportu- 
nities to participate in Jihadist tactics while remaining at home in one’s own kitchen. By associating 
difficult and dangerous terrorist tactics (i.e, bomb making) with the everyday practice of cooking, 
the AQ Chef’s instructions overcome divisions inherent in the rhetorical situation and persuade 
audiences to act. 

This article employs cluster analysis, a method of rhetorical criticism, to examine the cooking- 
related terms that recur throughout the AQ Chef's instructions. Whereas key terms function as 
“terministic screens,” cluster analysis examines how key terms name and define situations, persuade 
audiences to act, and shed light on the rhetorician’s worldview. Cluster analysis involves three steps: 


(1) Identifying 3-5 key terms that recur throughout the rhetorical artifact with high frequency 
or intensity (Foss, 2004, p. 73) 

(2) Charting the words and phrases that “cluster around” and further define the key terms (pp. 
73-74). 

(3) Discovering patterns that reveal the artifact’s identification strategies and/or “the worldview 
constructed by the rhetor” (pp. 74-75). 


To complete these steps, I first downloaded all 14 issues of Inspire magazine. I then excerpted the 
AQ Chef's seven articles and highlighted occurrences of terminology related to cooking in the AQ 
Chef’s instructions. This step revealed three key terms that recurred with high frequency and/or 
intensity. I then identified the words and phrases that accompany, clarify, and expand upon the key 
terms identified in Step 1. Finally, I synthesized findings from Steps 1-2 into a holistic picture of how 
the AQ Chef's instructions bridge divisions inherent in the rhetorical situation, convey tactical 
knowledge in accessible terms, and motivate audiences to act. The following subsections examine 
three key terms that recur throughout the AQ Chef's instructions: ingredients, preparation, and timing. 


Key term: Ingredients 


Tactical knowledge encompasses knowledge of ways of using, or consumption; user-producers must 
“make do” with products “imposed by a dominant order” (de Certeau, 1988, p. xiii). To make an 
effective bomb, the lone mujahid must find suitable materials and components. But consumers in the 
West cannot readily purchase explosives; such purchases “arouse suspicion” in post 9/11 America 
(AQ Chef, 2010a, p. 33). For this reason, Jihadist tactical technical communication must equip 
readers with the capacity to “make do” with available materials (see de Certeau, 1988, p. xv). The AQ 
Chef’s instructions fulfill this requirement by equipping readers with techniques they can use to 
“make an effective bomb ... from ingredients available in any kitchen in the world” (AQ Chef, 
2010a, p. 33). The key term ingredients aids readers in locating these materials by associating the 
unfamiliar process of gathering bomb-making materials with the more familiar practice of choosing 
and substituting ingredients for cooking. Although the term ingredients appears only six times in the 
AQ Chef’s instructions, it is foregrounded with special emphasis. The term is first introduced in the 
opening sentence of “Make A Bomb in the Kitchen of Your Mom”; each subsequent article begins 
with a list of ingredients that the reader must acquire to complete the instructions. Where it appears, 
the term ingredients prepares readers to “poach ... on the property of others” (de Certeau, 1988, p. 
xii) by identifying common household items that can be used as explosives and components of the 
device. 
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The words and phrases clustering around the key term that ingredient assist the reader in 
identifying and locating suitable materials for bomb making. Two words—kitchen and garage— 
identify living areas of the home in which the lone mujahid can find ingredients. The kitchen, or 
“kitchen of your Mom,” is a room that the reader can “visit” in order to borrow sugar, cooking oil, 
and other common ingredients. These kitchen ingredients can be used to produce or accelerate an 
explosion, but they “are not explosive in nature” and “do not arouse suspicion” (p. 33). The garage, 
or “Dad’s garage,” houses “flammable substances” such as matches, batteries, fireworks, propane, 
and Christmas lights; these materials can ignite or accelerate fires to produce an explosion (AQ Chef, 
2013, p. 52). Neither room is the reader’s own territory; by visiting Mom’s kitchen or Dad’s garage, 
the lone mujahid “poaches” (de Certeau, 1988, p. xii) on others’ property. However, the term 
ingredient also connotes familiarity; the AQ Chef promises that working with fire, acid and 
explosives is “absolutely simple, and we will make it simpler for you” (AQ Chef, 2014b, p. 64). 
Thus, by naming ingredients and their locations, the AQ Chef enables readers to easily gather 
components for bomb making—while also defusing the reader’s anxiety about working with 
dangerous substances. By associating bomb making with the everyday practice of cooking, the AQ 
Chef equips readers with the capacity to gather suitable materials. 

In addition to identifying suitable materials, the term ingredient evokes the everyday creativity 
associated with cooking (see, e.g., de Certeau, 1998). The AQ Chef’s instructions explicitly promote 
creativity; the lone mujahid should “think outside the box” and “be creative” (AQ Chef, 2013, p. 54). 
“This is Open Source Jihad,” exhorts one article, “Surprise the enemy, don’t follow a particular 
protocol” (p. 55). The exhortation to “be creative” invites the reader to participate in planning his or 
her own attack; thus, it supplies the reader with motivation to act. The AQ Chef assists readers in 
this regard by pointing out opportunities to substitute one ingredient for another. For instance, “Car 
Bombs Inside America” provides step-by-step instructions for building a car bomb (AQ Chef, 2014b, 
pp. 64-67). The device consists of six or more propane tanks placed in the trunk of a car. The tanks 
connect to a simple electrical circuit, which produces a spark to detonate the gas. In addition to 
listing ingredients for making the car bomb, the recipe notes more than fourteen distinct opportu- 
nities for substitutions and improvements. For instance: 


You can use oxygen from medical or welding cylinders. You can also use other fuels instead of propane, e.g. 
hydrogen, methane or acetylene. These fuels give better results, if security measures allow you to buy. You can 
collect the gas in one Cooking Gas Cylinder instead of six cylinders, as long as the pressure is not lower than 12 
bars. The higher the gas pressure the stronger the explosion. (p. 67) 


Thus, creative substitutions do not merely enable the reader to “make do” with available 
materials; they can also produce “better results” and a “stronger” explosion. Simply by applying 
the everyday creativity associated with cooking to bomb making, the reader not only participates in 
Jihadist tactics but also becomes a creative partner in the quest for improvement and innovation 
(see, e.g., Goodwin, 1991). 


Key term: Preparation 


Tactical knowledge involves mastering a series of infinitesimal “gestures and steps”; these infinite- 
simal “gesture sequences” constitute the “procedures of everyday creativity” (de Certeau, 1998, pp. 
199-201). Having gathered the necessary ingredients, the lone mujahid faces the challenge of safely 
and effectively assembling an explosive device. Bomb making is difficult and dangerous work; 
missteps can yield an ineffective device, or untimely detonation. 

Consequently, Jihadist tactical technical communication must find the right words to describe the 
procedural steps for assembling an effective bomb while also reducing the potential margin of error. 
The AQ Chef’s recipes label these procedural steps with the key term preparation. Like ingredients, 
the term preparation associates Jihadist bomb-making tactics with the everyday practice of cooking. 
Preparation appears more than 15 times in the AQ Chef's seven recipes; it describes the sequence of 
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steps involved in making a device, the manner in which the steps must be completed (i.e., gently, 
cautiously or quickly), and key scientific concepts behind the instructions. This term also identifies 
routine actions associated with cooking (or “gesture sequences”) that can be transferred to bomb 
making, and explains scientific concepts that the readers can use to innovate and improve their own 
makeshift explosives. 

In each of the AQ Chef's seven recipes, the term preparation is most closely associated with 
the term step—a word that captures procedures in concrete sensory detail. For instance, the 
preparation of a firebomb involves two interrelated step-by-step procedures: “Preparation of the 
Ignition Lamp,” “Preparation of the Washing Machine Timer” (AQ Chef, 2012, pp. 30-36). Thus, 
the term preparation functions as an organizer; it aids the reader in identifying the steps required 
to produce a given result. Like the term preparation, these steps draw on “the language used in 
talking about cooking” (de Certeau, 1998, p. 215): pour, mix, extract, heat, cool, grind, take, 
measure, and break. Many steps also include notes on the manner in which the step is to be 
completed: quickly, gently, cautiously, or while carefully monitoring certain details. For instance, 
“Make a Bomb in the Kitchen of Your Mom” describes preparation steps for making a pipe bomb 
(AQ Chef, 2010a, pp. 33-40). When instructing the reader to pour a flammable substance into 
the pipe, the AQ Chef cautions: 


Do so gently in order not to tear the filament, which is very sensitive. The device would not explode if the 
filament is torn ... Fill in the pipe with the inflammable substance. Avoid having any of the substance on the 
treads of the pipe so that it won’t ignite when closing the pipe. (p. 36) 


These adverbs (i.e., gently) and warnings (i.e., avoid) describe the manner in which the substance 
should be poured. Such adverbs and warnings recur throughout the AQ Chef’s preparation steps. 
For example, later instructions for making an ignition switch advise the reader to “gently” break the 
electricity source (a holiday light or “lamp”), “immediately” dip the lamp in water, and “cautiously” 
break the head of the lamp (AQ Chef, 2015, p. 76). These words convey important information; 
completing the preparation steps carelessly, roughly, or too slowly will result in an ineffective device 
or accidental detonation. 

However, the AQ Chef’s remarks on preparation are not limited to step-by-step instructions. The 
author also explains scientific concepts behind the procedures described in the recipes: combustion, 
chemical explosion, mechanical explosion, friction, centrifugal force (CF), and the concept of the 
electrical circuit. These concepts explain how and why explosives work; equipped with this knowl- 
edge, the reader can “experiment with explosion” (AQ Chef, 2015, p. 80). The concepts of chemical 
explosion, mechanical explosion, and combustion are particularly central to the AQ Chef's recipes. 
These three concepts appear in all seven articles, where they provide background knowledge relevant 
to understanding the preparation steps. For example, in the article “Destroying Buildings,” the AQ 
Chef (2010b) defines mechanical explosion in order to describe the environmental conditions 
necessary for detonation: 


For a gas to burn in air it needs to reach a certain ratio in proportion to air. A ratio of 1 part gas to 9 parts air is 
sufficient for propane to start burning. The combustion can turn into an explosion if the gases are confined and 
this is what is referred to as a mechanical explosion. The combustion results in the formation of gases along 
with heat and when these gases do not find a way out, the pressure increases and explosion results releasing all 
the gases and heat. (pp. 39-40) 


Once the reader grasps the concept of mechanical explosion, the AQ Chef explains how this 
concept can serve as a guideline for creativity and innovation. For instance, “This idea could be 
implemented in different areas such as cars, trains, malls, factories and various buildings” (AQ Chef, 
2010b p. 39). Or, the reader can build on the principle of mechanical explosions to build a “bigger 
and more lethal bomb” (AQ Chef, 2010b, p. 33). Whereas the preparation steps simply capacitate to 
make a given bomb, knowledge of scientific concepts frees readers from adhering to specific steps 
and enables them to introduce a degree of “plurality and creativity” (de Certeau, 1988, p. 30) into the 
process. 
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Key term: Timing 


Tactics depend on a “clever utilization of time”: recognizing the “precise instant” to intervene, respond- 
ing to the “rapidity of the movements” in an unfolding situation, and recognizing potential “intersec- 
tions” of people’s movements and patterns (de Certeau, 1988, p. 38-39). Once the lone mujahid has 
assembled an explosive device, he or she must find the right moment to detonate it in a terrorist attack. 
This step involves many considerations: watching “general conditions,” recognizing opportunities to 
produce “causalities,” yet “not attracting attention” from security before the bomb is detonated (AQ 
Chef, 2012, pp. 30-36). To equip unaffiliated individuals with the capacity to carry out terrorist attacks, 
Jihadist tactical technical communication must address the issue of timing. The AQ Chef's recipes 
cultivate this tactical awareness of time by providing tips on choosing “the right time and suitable 
circumstances” to detonate a bomb (p. 30). The key term timing recurs throughout the AQ Chef's six 
recipes; where it appears, it highlights key factors relevant to timing. Thus, the term timing functions as a 
“terministic screen” that aids the reader in identifying opportune moments, adjusting tactics to condi- 
tions on the ground, and imagining the long-range consequences of these actions. 

In the AQ Chef's recipes, timing always refers to the timing of an explosion or detonation. Just as 
a tactician is “always on the watch for opportunities that must be seized ‘on the wing” (de Certeau, 
1988, p. 37), the lone mujahid watches for opportunities to transform an ordinary event—a parade, 
sports competition, public gathering, and so on—into the scene of a terrorist attack. The term timing 
is particularly associated with three important factors that the lone mujahid must consider: weather, 
crowds, and events. For example, the AQ Chef's firebomb instructions require watchful waiting to 
take advantage of favorable “atmospherical conditions” such as dryness and wind. These conditions 
are particularly “suitable ... for conflagration” (AQ Chef, 2012, p. 35). The article “It is of Your 
Freedom to Ignite A Firebomb” provides a list of sources that the reader should consult when 
planning the timing of an attack: 


(1) Watching the network expectation news broadcast, 

(2) Keeping update of the daily newspapers. There are also scientific magazines that study the 
climate of each country. 

(3) Internet includes a great deal of information that are related to climate. (AQ Chef, 2012, p. 35) 


Again in the article “Car Bombs: Field Data” (AQ Chef, 2014a), the AQ Chef advises readers to observe 
patterns of everyday life in their home country: “You know the enemy best, you are within” (p. 70) Certain 
recurring events create particularly favorable conditions for timing. For example, in the United Kingdom: 


You have the soccer (football) stadiums, especially during Premier League and FA Cup matches. They have 
worldwide media coverage. The best time is after the final whistle, when huge crowds leave the stadium and 
celebrate around the entrances. (p. 71) 


By highlighting factors relevant to the timing of an attack (ie., weather, events, and crowds), the AQ Chef 
enables readers to identify “the right time and place” for a terrorist attack. The reader “poaches” on the 
temporal patterns of everyday life to seize an opportune moment for detonation. 

In addition to addressing contextual factors related to timing, the AQ Chef also speculates about 
the long-range repercussions of an attack. The question “Why?” signals a shift from immediate to 
long-range considerations: 


But before we ask how, we ask why? It is because Allah says: So fight in the cause of Allah; you are not held 
responsible except for yourself. And inspire the believers to join you that perhaps Allah will restrain the military 
might of those who disbelieve. And Allah is greater in might and stronger in exemplary punishment [an-Nisa: 
84]. (AQ Chef, 2010a, p. 33) 


Here, the reader’s participation is pivotal to bringing about long-range consequences for AQAP’s 
enemies: Jihadist tactics gain momentum by inspiring others to “join.” Again in the article “Causing 
Road Accidents” (AQ Chef, 2013), the AQ Chef (2013) outlines the long-term repercussions of an 
attack: 
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Why accidents? The goal is Inshallah that if enough Muslims fulfill their obligations of Jihad, the Kuffar and 
their insurance companies will be so sick of the terror caused and money wasted by these simple operations that 
they will press their government to stop the tyranny against Muslims. These operations come under the 
umbrella of deterrence operations. (p. 53) 


Although terrorist tactics have the potential to influence the strategic operations of “government,” 
this potential can only be fulfilled if the reader follows the instructions—and inspires others to do so. 
If enough readers participate in Jihadist tactics, the people affected by these tactics will “press their 
government” to change governmental policies (ie., strategies) affecting “Muslims” (AQ Chef, 2013, 
p. 53). Of course, these remarks imply that the affected individuals possess the means to “press” their 
governments on important issues (i.e., voting, lobbying, social activism, etc.). Thus, in the long term, 
the AQ Chef's instructions poach on Western structures of democracy. 

Taken together, the key terms ingredients, preparation, and timing poach on the “language that is 
used in talking about cooking” (de Certeau, 1998, p. 215). As illustrated above, these terms are not 
mere superficial metaphors. The AQ Chefs instructions mobilize cooking-related ingredients, 
equipment, spaces, steps, and tactics to teach the process of making an IED. In the AQ Chef's 
rhetorical worldview, cooking and bomb making become consubstantial processes. For the aspiring 
lone mujahid, this association between cooking and bomb making functions as a catalyst; it bridges 
divisions created by institutional strategies, conveys tactical knowledge in accessible terms, and 
motivates the reader’s participation. For the alienated reader who rejects Inspire’s message, the 
same association produces a reaction of fear. In a world where bomb making is as easy as cooking, 
terrorist tactics threaten to impinge on everyday life. In the AQ Chef's (2013) vision, this fear 
motivates individuals to “press their government” to change policies affecting “Muslims” (p. 53). 
Thus, in the AQ Chef's world view, Jihadist tactics always win—regardless of whether a reader 
follows the instructions. 


Implications for terrorism studies, counterterrorism, and tactical technical 
communication 


This analysis of Inspire’s bomb-making instructions offers considerable implications for terrorism, 
counterterrorism, and technical communication. For terrorism studies, the present study highlights 
the tactical nature of lone or “leaderless” terrorism (Sageman, 2008). Jihadist tactical technical 
communication operates within and through established institutions, poaching on the languages 
and practices of everyday life (e.g., cooking). The tactical affordances of bombs enable terrorists to 
evade detection while planning and carrying out attacks. Thus, though some recent terrorist attacks 
have deployed guns alongside or instead of bombs (Ellis, Karimi, & McLauchlin, 2016), improvised 
explosives continue to play a key role in terrorist plots. Inasmuch as tactical instructions train and 
motivate individuals to prepare these devices, terrorism studies intersects with technical commu- 
nication. Further research at the juncture of these two fields might compare instructions published 
by different groups, examine intertextuality across different instruction sets, or explore how analyz- 
ing terrorist instructions might aid authorities in predicting future attacks. 

Moreover, further analysis of terrorist tactical communication might spur innovations in counter- 
terrorism strategy. Thus far, counterterrorism efforts have focused on strategic initiatives (Leuprecht, 
Hataley, Moskalenko, & McCauley, 2010, p. 42). Consider the U.S. DHS’s (n.d.) campaign of public 
service announcements entitled, “If You See Something, Say Something.” The campaign’s epon- 
ymous slogan is designed to encourage the public to report suspicious activity to authorities. In one 
common scenario posited by the campaign, a citizen notices an abandoned backpack on public 
transit; in this scenario, the citizen should “say something” (MTAInfo, 2016). Yet, when terrorist 
tactics poach on everyday practices, citizens may be unlikely to spot the signs. Based on the 
instructions presented in Inspire, DHS might consider an expanded campaign that encourages 
citizens to report: 
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¢ Bomb-making “recipes” downloaded on a computer 

e Suspicious materials described in Inspire (acetone, peroxide, explosives connected to circuits, 
etc.) found in kitchens, garages, and basements 

e Signs of explosions in backyards and other outdoor areas 


Still, the initial suggestions presented here are based on an analysis of just one case—for example, 
the AQ Chef's instructions. Once again, further research is needed to explore the range of tactical 
instructions published by different terrorist movements. By analyzing the instructions that spread 
terrorist tactics, technical communication scholars might suggest strategies and tactics for defusing 
the threat they pose—thus making powerful contributions to future counterterrorism strategy. 
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